RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
form any opinion of his merits as a classical scholar, but I know that many high authorities regard him as the greatest England has produced since Bentley ; even laymen can verify that he was as vigorous as that great man in his criticism of those who differed from him. Housman did once wander into a suhject which is at any rate closely akin to mathematics. He studied astrology when he was preparing his edition of Manilius, and learned how to cast horoscopes. Astrology is closely connected with the motion of the planets, and thus involves ideas which are sufficiently mathematical to scare off the great majority of classical scholars. His lectures were, I am told, confined to the text of the author he was considering and he did not discuss its literary merits. The one exception, I believe, was when he lectured on Horace, when he gave a translation of Odes, iv. 7, into English verse, and was so much moved by it that his eyes filled with tears.
He continued to give his lectures even after his health broke down, sometimes coming from the nursing-home to the lecture-room, and going back there as soon as the lecture was over.
I saw him on the day he gave his last lecture. He was terribly ill and must have had invincible determination to lecture in such a state. He was taken to the nursing-home the next day, and died there on April 30, 1936. The funeral was in the College chapel, and the hymn was one he had written himself and sent a year before to the Dean of Chapel, asking that it might be sung at his funeral.
I have not space enough to give an account of more than a minute fraction of the number of Trinity men I have known during my sixty years' residence in Cambridge.    The few I have given have been in the main 318